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must be made for the momentum of the past which 
thrusts the old regime forward upon the new. 

"Remember, too, that the people are on your side. 
[Cheers.] I know it is said that democracy is as prone 
to war as any other form of government. But democracy, 
as we know it, is a late comer on the world's stage, where 
it has barely had time to become conscious of its charac- 
teristic powers, still less to exert them effectively in its 
external relations. 

" The bonds of mutual understanding and esteem are 
strengthening between the peoples, and the time is ap- 
proaching when nothing can hold back from them the 
knowledge that it is they who are the victims of war and 
militarism ; that war in its tawdry triumphs scatters the 
fruits of their labor, breaks down the paths of progress, 
and turns the fire of constructive energy into a destroy- 
ing force. [Cheers.] 

WELCOME TO DUMA'S REPRESENTATIVES. 

" In this connection I cannot refrain from saying for 
myself, and I am sure for every one in this great and his- 
toric assembly, how glad we are to welcome among us 
to-day the representatives of the youngest of Parliaments 
— the Russian Duma. [Loud and prolonged cheering.] 
We deeply appreciate the circumstances of their appear- 
ance in our midst. It is, I venture to think, of good 
augury for your, movement and for the future of Europe 
that the first official act of the Russian Parliament in 
regard to affairs outside the Russian Empire has been to 
authorize its delegates to come here to Westminster and 
to join hands with us in the assertion of those great prin- 
ciples of peace and goodwill which were so incalculably 
advanced by the head of the Russian State, the author 
and convener of the first Hague Congress. 

" LONG LIVE THE DUMA ! " 

" I make no comment on the news which has reached 
us this morning ; this is neither the place nor the moment 
for that. We have not a sufficient acquaintance with the 
facts to be in a position to justify or criticise. But this 
we can say, we who base our confidence and our hopes 
on the parliamentary system : new institutions have 
often a disturbed if not a stormy youth. The Duma will 
revive in one form or another. We can say with all sin- 
cerity, ' The Duma is dead ; long live the Duma ! ' [Loud 
cheers.] 

" The time is approaching, to which we are all looking 
forward with intense interest and anxious hope, when the 
delegates of your various nationalities will find themselves 
once again at The Hague, there to renew their labors in 
the cause of peace. I can only end as I began by wish- 
ing success to your deliberations. May they pave the 
way to far-reaching and beneficent action. [Cheers.] 

EXAMPLE AND PRECEPT. 

"Tell your governments when you return home — 
what the members of the British Parliament, whom I see 
before me, are never tired of telling me — that example 
is better than precept, that actions speak louder than 
words ; and urge them in the name of humanity to go 
into the Hague Congress, as we ourselves hope to go, 
pledged to diminished charges in respect of armaments. 
Entreat them to go there with a belief in the good dispo- 
sition of nations to one another, such as animates you, 
the members of a score of Parliaments, and may it be 
your great reward, when you next assemble a year hence, 



to know that as a result of your labors the light of peace 
burns with a steadier and a more radiant flame." [Cheers.] 



The Formula for Disarmament. 

With Special Befereneeto the English Proposal of Disarmament. 

BY OTTO UMFRID OE STUTTGART, VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
THE GERMAN PEACE SOCIETY. 

From the German. 

The first Hague Conference reached no satisfactory 
result in regard to the question of disarmament. It was 
nevertheless there recognized that the peoples feel as a 
heavy incubus the overgrown armaments, and that means 
should be sought for lightening the burden which presses 
so heavily upon them. Only the proper formula for dis- 
armament, so it is said, had not yet been discovered. 

Therefore the task of finding this formula was reserved 
for a subsequent determination. May this task be taken 
up hopefully by the second Hague Conference and a 
satisfactory solution brought forward. The signs of the 
time clearly indicate that Europe wishes to become united. 
Everything is urging the organization of our part of the 
world. The states of Europe desire to get out of- 
the prevailing chaos and anarchy into a settled condi- 
tion. That no one of them can get the advantage in 
the matter of armaments, that even the long-standing 
differences in number of vessels cannot be wiped out, is 
shown by the history of the last thirty years. For it is 
well-known that when, for example, a French warship 
is launched in Cherbourg, at the same time a similar 
one leaves the roadstead in Wilhelmshaven, and, when- 
ever possible, on the same day two such " Mastodons," 
as Baron d'Estournelles has called them, are turned out 
in the harbor of Portsmouth. 

In order to prevent misunderstanding, I must state 
one thing in advance. In my judgment disarmament 
cannot yet be made the starting point. The conclusion 
of an international treaty, in which the powers guaran- 
tee to one another the relative sizes of their armaments 
and define their spheres of interest outside of Europe, 
is the first thing to be done. Then disarmament will 
come of itself. 

But an arrest of armaments has already come within the 
sphere of possibility. The former Prussian Minister of 
War, Von Goszler, has put forward the view that the 
ever-ascending development of armaments might be 
stopped, if the powers would guarantee each other one 
thing, namely, that in the meantime they would not 
attempt to settle with the sword any of the existing 
questions. The Rescript with which the Czar of Russia 
called together the first Hague Conference is well 
known, and likewise the classic way in which the fever 
of armaments which has seized the nations is therein 
described. As at that time the greatest land power came 
forward in behalf of disarmament and the brotherhood 
of the peoples, so now the call for a reduction of arma- 
ments comes from the greatest sea power. 

What is the attitude of the other powers towards this 
proposal which has been brought before them with so 
great authority for the second time ? Certain it is that 
a limitation of armaments would be welcomed to-day. 
But the question how has its difficulties. If there is a 
determination to remove the differences which actually 
exist in the national armaments, there is danger that 
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nothing will be effected. It is very difficult, for ex- 
ample, to compare the Russian and the German soldiers 
with each other according to their war value, or to draw 
a parallel between French and German cannon or Ger- 
man and English types of ships. Even the conception 
of " fighting units," with which the German Navy League 
operates, is not free from objection. How, for example, 
can the twenty-nine older iron-clad English ships, of the 
years 1862-86, be compared with the twenty-one Ger- 
man ships of the line, the oldest of which dates from 
the year 1877? Or how high shall the value of the 
scarcely tested submarines or of the yachts be estimated ? 
If we take into account, further, the difference in the 
culture of the people, the extent of the railways, the 
value of the soil, the scientific progress, the national 
debts, etc., it is evident that a civilized people is better 
armed than a half-civilized one, and that, therefore, the 
ruler of a less civilized people, if he wished to make up 
for this difference, must put more soldiers into the field 
than the government of a civilized nation. Or, if we 
imagine that England is undergoing an industrial crisis 
while German industry is flourishing, it is evident that 
Germany in matters of armament at such a time as this 
would be able to accomplish more than Great Britain. 
If, again, as in France, the growth of population is ar- 
rested, while the German people is rapidly increasing, it 
will naturally be easier for the Germans than for the 
French to keep their armament up to a high figure. 

Shall these differences remain unconsidered in an in- 
ternational agreement in regard to armaments? They 
have certainly, in their present condition, already come 
to their full right. For every people which has found 
it difficult to maintain itself has also remained behind 
the others in the matter of its army and fleet. But the 
only standard according to which armaments have in- 
creased in greater or less degree has heretofore always 
been the national income. If for the future further 
increase of armaments were not allowed, that would 
make it impossible to use in the realm of the war power 
the advantage of any increase in income or that of a 
more rapid development of population. But no disad- 
vantage would be thereby suffered, provided the others 
refrained from increasing their strength. The sacrifice 
which the Germans, for example, would be compelled to 
make, if they renounced any further increase of their 
power of defense, would be fully compensated for, if 
Russia, which, because of its rapid growth of popula- 
tion, would be capable of still greater increase, were 
obliged in turn to give up in the realm of armament the 
collective strength of her people. 

The English proposition for an arrest of armaments is 
thus in truth nothing else than an attempt to fix at a 
maximum point the armament thermometer, which has 
been continually rising, and in place of the continual 
rising to have it stand stable. If they accepted this pro- 
posal, the separate powers would not be obliged to give 
up the completion of the constructions already begun. 
The German naval program of construction, for example, 
has been by law laid out till the year 1917. As a matter 
of course, that which has become law cannot be undone. 
But this year, 1917, or say, for example, the year 1925, 
could be fixed as a terminal year by which the states 
should all have completed what they have already 
planned. At the same time a maximum would have to 



be fixed for each nation somehow, thus : until 1925 no 
more ships per year to be built than were constructed in 
the normal year 1906. No supplementary constructions 
should be demanded, and new inventions in the realm 
of the art of destruction should no longer be made use 
of. The Russians would of course have to be allowed 
to restore their fleet, which was, as is well known, almost 
annihilated in the East Asiatic war, to about the pro- 
portions which it had yearly in the last ten years before 
the war. After the terminal year 1925, no further new 
warships to be built and no new squadrons formed. 

So much for the arrest of armaments. But the 
European powers could enter upon a formal disarma- 
ment only when they had ceased to stand over against 
one another as ambitious rivals and had begun to regard 
themselves as associates in the same business, whose firm- 
sign should be " Protection to the Common Civilization." 

What advantages accrue, when several businesses 
which have previously opposed one another in a bitter 
struggle for gain, unite in one, does not need to be 
further set forth. If the trusts and syndicates were not 
extraordinarily advantageous, they would not be formed. 
When a single business is made out of two, not only are 
substantial sums saved, because in the consolidated busi- 
ness less room is needed and a smaller personnel is 
required than when the two were carried on separately, 
but there are also less outlays for advertising, because 
the united firm no longer has to out-boast others, and — 
which is the chief thing — the work is performed under 
better chances ; there is no more need of under-bidding, 
and there is a better prospect of getting satisfactory 
prices. The petroleum companies furnish a well-known 
example. There were formerly two, the Russian and 
the American. They competed with one another and 
mutually made it difficult to live, by cutting prices. Now 
they have entered into a syndicate. Since that time the 
united petroleum company of the world carries on its 
business with an extraordinarily higher profit. The 
monopoly in petroleum is in the hands of this gigantic 
association. If there were no gas and no electric light, 
the petroleum barons would be in a position to demand 
the most exorbitant prices for their illuminating oil. In a 
word, their "wheat blooms" in an entirely different 
manner than formerly. But the hostility which they 
formerly felt toward each other has flown. They greet 
each other as associates. In their circle Die Waffen 
Nieder (lay down your arms) has been realized. 

But before going further, I see myself compelled to 
prevent a misunderstanding likely to arise. What is 
here said must not be taken to be a plea for the union of 
all states into one, as several businesses may be combined 
into one. The states should maintain their independence, 
but they ought, if I may venture the assertion, to enter 
into a convention in which each is guaranteed its posses- 
sions and the opportunity to increase its status of power 
through efforts which would be relatively less. Every 
comparison limps; but a well chosen one serves the 
purpose of rendering clear the subject under considera- 
tion. The united petroleum companies have the task of 
supplying the world with petroleum; they have with 
this the right to expect a profit to be divided among 
them at a certain rate. The mission of the European 
states is to protect their subjects against any foreign 
dangers that may threaten them, to bless the world with 
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European civilization, and to give to it the enjoyment 
of the security at whose fireside they warm themselves. 
In doing this, they will profit by the flowing in upon 
them of the riches of the earth, and by the widening of 
their spheres of power. The larger the federation into 
which they enter and the smaller the expenses which they 
must meet in competition, the greater will be their profit. 
From what points of view, then, must the business 
union to be formed among the states be made ? It would 
have to be determined how much each individual state 
must contribute in expenses for the protecting force, 
that is, for army and navy, in order to make the desired 
protection from expected dangers the most effective pos- 
sible. The answer would be : Each must contribute for 
the attainment of this common purpose an amount cor- 
responding to its ability. Let us turn again to the illus- 
tration of the petroleum company. Let us suppose that 
a certain business outlay, which must be made in the 
common interest of the associated Russian company, 
demands 100,000 marks. How much of this has the 
Russian and how much the American company to bear ? 
From the year 1881 to 1888 the American oil-wells yielded 
15,530 million barrels of oil ; during the same period 
the Russian wells produced 5,084 (million ?) barrels. In 
America the earnings on this quantity of oil were 83 
million pounds sterling, in Russia 27 million pounds 
sterling. Thus the Russian product is to the American 
as 27 to 83. That business outlay of 100,000 marks 
must therefore be distributed in the following manner : 

In the business earning of 110 (27 + 83) millions an outlay 

is incurred of 100,000 marks. 
In 1 million 100,000 mks. 

110 
In 27 millions (Russian earning) 100,000 x 27 

HO 
In 88 millions (American earning) 100,000 x 83 

no 

But how shall a reckoning of this sort be applied to 
the states? 

The German Colonel von Schwartzkoppen explained 
at the first Hague Conference that in the estimate of 
armament not only rifles, cannon and armor-plated ships 
must be taken into account, but also, as more important 
still, railroads. Yes, one might add, the worth of the 
soil, the superficial area, the colonies and the number of 
inhabitants must, as most significant, be allowed their 
full weight. One might indeed attempt to fix the civili- 
zation or want of civilization of the state by the number 
of the illiterate. One might finally, in order to give him- 
self a striking picture of the individuality of a state, 
speak of the nature of the borders, and inquire whether 
a state with widely extended land boundaries, which is 
situated in the midst of " wicked neighbors," should not 
employ more means for evidently necessary protection 
than a state like England that is surrounded by the sea. 
But the questions here pointed out I must leave entirely 
out of account. They are, rightly considered, due to the 
present and still growing distrust which, it must be con- 
fessed, is still justified, and will be, as long as the states 
stand over against each other as rivals, but which will 
not be excusable in the future when they shall have 
become federated. 

We have a very definite standard by which to esti- 
mate the strength of the internal sources of power in 



the states, and that is the national income. Of course, 
if one wishes to learn what is the real income of a peo- 
ple, the interest which has to be paid on debts and the 
amount which goes into sinking funds must be sub- 
tracted. The net amount thus secured will give a fairer 
idea than the so-called state revenue. The national in- 
come gives in fact the fundamental power of a people 
more accurately than the so-called state revenue, to such 
an extent can one state through excessive use of the 
taxing power task the strength of the people beyond 
reason, while another, perhaps, does not sufficiently 
make use of the means which are at hand. On the basis 
of the foregoing observations we get the following table : 

National income of six European great powers after sub- 
tracting the interest on debts and the sinking funds: 

England £1, 260,000,000 

Germany 1,052,500,000 

France 995,500,000 

Russia 938,500,000 

Austria-Hungary 588,500,000 

Italy 339,000,000 

Total £5, 174,000,000 

Now, since the great powers together spend yearly for their 
armament about 4,000,000,000 marks, this outlay upon arma- 
ments would be distributed, in proportion to the national 
income, as follows : 

If in 5,174 million pounds sterling of income 4,000 million 
marks are paid, then in 1 million pounds sterling of income 
the amount paid will be 4,000,000,000 
5,174,000,000 
This gives in millions of marks to be paid: 

England 4000x1260 millions of mks. 

■ = 974.5 

5174 

Germany 4000 x 1052.5 

= 813.5 

5174 

France 4000 x 995.5 

= 769.6 

5174 

Russia 4000 x 938.5 

= 725.5 

5174 

Austria-Hungary 4000 x 588.5 

= 455 

5174 

Italy 4000x339 

= 262 

5174 
We do not attempt further to institute a comparison 
between the normal outlays here obtained and the actual 
expenditures on army and navy. 

If we apply the proportional outlays here obtained to 
the size of the armies and to the general war strength, 
we must leave England entirely out of the account, be- 
cause in her armaments the chief stress is laid on the 
fleet, while her army, which on a war footing scarcely 
exceeds 700,000 men, cannot be compared with the Con- 
tinental armies. Let us compare, then, the five other 
great powers. They have altogether a total war strength 
of about 17 million men. Leaving out the 1,260 million 
pounds for England, the powers of the Dual and the 
Triple Alliance have among them a national fund of 
3,914 million pounds. 

If then for 3,914 million pounds sterling 17 million men 
can be reckoned on, 1 million pounds would give us 
17,000,000 

men 

3914 
This gives for 
Germany, with 1052.5 million pounds, 4,571,406 men, 
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France, with 995.5 million pounds, 4,323,834 men, 
Russia, with 938.5 million pounds, 4,076,292 men, 
Austria, with 588.5 million pounds, 2,556,079 men, 
Italy, with 339 million pounds, 1,472,405 men. 

Again, we do not make any comparison of the figures 
which we have obtained in this calculation with the 
actual war strength of the gigantic armies of Europe. 
We have, to be sure, in this calculation come very close 
to the actual proportions. It will be sufficient to take 
note of the following consideration : 

If the basal international treaty, of which we spoke 
above, were concluded, for example, between the Dual 
Alliance and the Triple Alliance, there would be no 
question any longer of one state outdoing the others in 
armament. Much rather would many states which are 
groaning under the burden of their armaments let it be 
understood that they have too much to bear in helping 
to keep up the common defense. In other words, they 
would wish to be relieved. But this wish could be 
obtained only on a proportional basis. Let us suppose 
that Italy can still keep up only half of her previous 
expenditures on armaments. This would give the follow- 
ing proportion for the states of the Dual and the Triple 
Alliance : Germany, instead of the about 803 millions 
spent on army and fleet, will henceforth expend only 
406J- millions ; France, instead of 770, will spend hence- 
forth only 385 millions; Russia, instead of 725, will use 
in future only 362£ millions; Austria, instead of 435, 
only 217£ millions; and Italy, instead of 299, only 149£ 
millions. If we apply this to their forces on a war foot- 
ing, Russia will henceforth, instead of 4,000,000 men, 
keep up but 2,000,000 ; Germany, 2,250,000, instead of 
4,500,000 men; France, 2,150,000, instead of 4,300,000; 
Austria, 1,250,000, instead of 2,500,000 ; and Italy, 750,- 
000, instead of 1,500,000. In this fashion, a way to the 
solution of the problem of disarmament might be shown 
to be practicable. 

If the states do not soon agree upon this or some 
other method, the economic difficulties in which they 
are involving themselves will at last reach a point where 
they can no longer be borne. As soon as they enter 
upon the proposed course, they will, like one delivered 
from a nightmare, begin to breathe freely and will be 
prepared to meet the future with joy and unburdened 
with depressing cares. 

The Teaching of History. 

BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY, PH.D., LL.D. 

(A paper read at the American Institute of Instruction, New Haren, 
July 10, 1906.) 

George Bancroft begins his history of the " Formation 
of the Constitution for the United States " with these 
pregnant queries : 

" Do nations float darkling down the stream of the 
ages without hope or consolation, swaying with every 
wind and ignorant whither they are drifting? Or is 
there a superior power of intelligence and love, which 
is moved by justice and shapes their course?" 

This hint calls to mind the motto, " Man proposes, but 
God disposes." 

While all adult and reasoning minds should be 
carefully observant of the logic of history, of cause and 
effect, of the " drift of events," yet the teacher of boys 
and girls under, say, fourteen years of age, may well 



be cautioned not to burden the minds of the pupils with 
too much cause and effect. The reasoning powers of 
the child are developed quite slowly, and sometimes 
children intuitively discern the connection and relation 
of events more successfully and with greater accuracy than 
if such connection and relation were forced upon them. 

I purpose at this time, briefly, to call your attention (1) 
to the force and function of history in the curriculum of 
the common schools, and (2) to inquire whether some 
improvements may not be made in the current manner 
of presenting historical matter in the school text-books, 
particularly as it regards periods of war and peace. 

I suppose all mature minds who have given proper 
attention to history will agree that this is a study of 
the greatest importance. I suppose all such will admit 
that it is desirable to know something of the ancient 
civilizations, . the development of Egypt, Persia, India, 
the Jewish nation, — not to mention China, — of Greece 
and Rome in the morning of the civilization of Europe. 

Indeed, how can we comprehend the unfolding of 
the leaves of modern civilization, that is, European his- 
tory, without bearing in mind the following facts : 

That in the very ancient times there sprang up three 
distinct and separate civilizations, using three distinct 
languages, the Coptic, the Semitic and the Sanscrit. 

That these started on the banks of three great rivers : 
the Coptic on the Nile, the Semitic on the Euphrates, 
and the Hindu, or Indo-European, or Aryan, on the 
banks of the Indus. 

That the Hindu civilization gave to the world the 
most perfect language and the most subtle philosophy ; 
the Semitic race gave the three great religions, — the 
Jewish, the Christian, and the Mohammedan ; while the 
Coptic gave us the Mechanic Arts, and largely the 
Mathematics. 

That all of the modern civilization of Europe was 
produced by separate migrations of people, not from the 
Euphrates nor the Nile, but all of them from the Indus. 

These separate and distinct migrations were : 

The Keltic, the Pelasgic, the Teutonic, the Slavic. 

The Keltic race are now found only among the Scotch 
Highlanders, the Irish, the Welsh, and a few in Brittany 
in France. 

The Pelasgic race are seen to-day in the people of all 
Southern Europe. 

The Teutonic race are now found in Germany, Austria, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and the people of England 
and her colonies, including our own great Republic. 

The later immigrants, the Slavic, are to-day the people 
of Russia. 

These statements only call your attention to the origin 
of our modern civilization as to races and languages. 
Do not forget that another great migration, this time 
from Great Britain, has peopled the Atlantic slope of 
North America, nor that the descendants of these 
pioneers have crossed the Alleghanies and spread over 
the great valley of the Ohio and the Mississippi, and 
that their children have crossed the Rocky Mountains 
and reclaimed the non-fertile lands of the Pacific Slope. 

The importance of any history is measured by what 
that history has done in promoting civilization, uplifting 
mankind, elevating humanity. No history is of any 
worth which throws no light upon the progress of 



